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FOREWORD 


This is a report of investigation and evaluation of existing typewriter fonts and 
related features (ribbons, papers, inks) which directly affect utilization of optical 
character recognition (OCR) equipments. 

Engineering Practice Study Project No. MISC-0230 was established by Defense 
Supply Agency as a result of request from Defense Communications Agency to stand¬ 
ardize typewriter fonts within the Department of Defense with regard to automatic 
reading requirements. 

Partial funding for the project was established by Rome Air Development Center 
under Discretionary Funds Project DW-63-48, entitled "Standardization of Typewriter 
Fonts for Automatic Reading. " 

The major part of the testing and evaluation was performed by Link Group, 
Systems Division, General Precision Incorporated, Binghamton, N. Y., under 
Air Force Contract AF30(602)-3116. 

This technical report covers research performed from February 1963 to 
September 1965. 

RADC Project Engineer is James F. Greenly (EMIIH). 

This technical report has been reviewed and is approved. 
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ABSTRACT 


The objective of this program was to provide engineering data in support of stand¬ 
ardization of typewriter fonts and related features for optical scanning application. 
Primary emphasis was placed on investigation and evaluation of existing typewriter 
fonts and includes an evaluation of a type font developed by Subcommittee X3.1 on 
Character Recognition under American Standards Association Sectional Committee 
X3.* Investigations were by computer programmed assessment of each font using 
a technique developed partly under Contract AF 30(602)~2642 sponsored by Rome Air 
Development Center and partly under continuing Link sponsored character recognition 
efforts. Evaluations were accomplished by extending the vocabulary capacity of a 
Link Multifont Page Reader to permit machine reading of a significant volume of 
typewriter-prepared documents. Reject and error rates were determined in this 
manner for each of several type styles considered. 


The American Standards Association does not officially endorse this font as a 
standard. In fact, when such an endorsement is made, the font will most probably 
be changed in many respects. 
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SECTION I 


INTRODUCTION 


The following discussion describes the total effort in the area of Optical Charac¬ 
ter Recognition (OCR) standardization. It should be pointed out that, while the 
interests of the American Standards Association and the International Standards 
Organization include all types of printed characters, Rome Air Development Center 
confines its area of standardization to typewritten characters only. 

1. AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 

Sectional Committee X3 (Data Processing) formed Subcommittee X3.1 (Optical 
Character Recognition) in 1961 to promulgate standards for character sets and related 
features as applied to optical character recognition. Rome Air Development Center 
has held active membership in the task group associated with font specification. This 
group has done a rather thorough job in specifying the important parameters. How¬ 
ever, because of the specialized commercial interests that are represented, the 
character sets that have evolved are quite highly stylized, and are favored more by 
the machine than by the human. Nevertheless, the character sets that have resulted 
represent a usable compromise for applications where accuracy and economy are of 
more importance than human readability. 

To date, the group has finalized a set of characters consisting of numerals and 
a few symbols. A second set of characters, consisting of alphabetic upper case, 
numerals and symbols of set 1, and punctuation, is still in the process of finalization. 
In addition to the character shapes, Committee X3 has proposed standards for paper, 
print quality, and document format. There is very little interest in developing a 
standard for lower case characters because of limited commercial application. 

2. EUROPEAN COMPUTER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION (ECMA) AND THE 

INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS ORGANIZATION (ISO) 

The ECMA was organized in 1961 in Geneva for the main purpose of promoting 
standards for data processing systems. Technical Committee TC4 was formed 
within the framework to standardize characters for optical recognition. The ECMA 
represents the majority group of computer users and manufacturers in Europe and, 
as a liaison member, works closely with the International Standards Organization in 
Geneva. Resulting standards are submitted as draft proposals to the ISO. 

Liaison has been established by ECMA and ISO TC97 with ASA Committee X3. 
After a few joint meetings during 1963 and 1964, reasonably close agreement was 
reached concerning a numerals character set, designed and proposed by the ASA 
group. To date, agreement has not been reached concerning an alphabetic character 
set. 

3. ROME AIR DEVELOPMENT CENTER EFFORT 

In 1962, the Department of Defense recognized a future requirement for stan¬ 
dardizing typewriter fonts in order to facilitate use of optical character recognition 
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devices, and initiated a project, naming Rome Air Development Center as the action 
agency to standardize typewriter fonts within the DOD. Accordingly, RADC contracted 
with Link Division, G.P.I., to screen the available typewriter fonts, and to perform 
actual machine reading tests on a group of candidate fonts. 

RADC has established a background, maintaining a continuing program in the 
area of optical character recognition since 1957, placing primary emphasis in the 
development of page reading devices for both Russian and English. 
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SECTION n 


THE LINK HEADING TECHNIQUE 


Link Division, G.P.I., for several years, has been actively engaged in programs 
directed towards the development of advanced optical character recognition techniques. 
Systems have been developed with which successful reading of a variety of type styles 
has been demonstrated. Several reading techniques have been investigated; however, 
the most successful one uses an electronic peephole matching principal in which only 
selected subareas of the image field are used as apertures for matching. The method 
allows complete disregard for serifs and other typographic and stylistic embellish¬ 
ments, resulting in a simple and reliable system for multifont reading. 

Each character is scanned by a column of photodetectors and converted into a 
digital waveform from which selected portions are matched against a reference 
vocabulary, the recognition criteria being the least value of the time integrals of the 
total number of absolute differences between the incoming video and stored descrip¬ 
tions of each character in the vocabulary. 

1. THE LINK MULTIFONT PAGE READER 

Link has developed a multifont optical page reading system for commercial ap¬ 
plications which can convert pages of printed or typewritten text into computer 
language. The device features automatic page transporting, line location, and 
scanning. 

In a given OCR application, the degree of control to be exercised over input 
documents is a very basic decision. Many times it is possible to specify the type 
style(s) permissible for the preparation of these documents. In each of the general 
categories of unstylized, semi-stylized, and stylized fonts a recommended font is 
presented, its selection justified, and its performance demonstrated using an existing 
optical page reader. 

A Link Multifont Page Reader is used as a test vehicle for demonstrating the 
results of the evaluation. For evaluating reading machine performance printout, an 
output typewriter is provided. 

As a part of this program, the vocabulary of the system was modified to include 
three fonts: unstylized Artisan 10, semi-stylized Manifold 12, and a stylized type 
font developed by Subcommittee X3.1 on Character Recognition under American 
Standards Association Sectional Committee X3. The Link Page Reader, however, 
did not dictate the selection of these particular fonts, since the selection criteria 
used were applicable to all reading techniques based on area analysis. Two additional 
type fonts, Boldface #16 and Financial Gothic, were investigated without hardware 
evaluation. 

The existing vocabulary of this system was extended to accommodate the additional 
fonts that were required by RADC. The equipment stores an entire page in a mag¬ 
netic core memory, and then prints out into an electric typewriter for verification. 
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2. MODIFICATIONS MADE FOR TYPE FONT EVALUATIONS 


The addition of two type fonts, i.e., Artisan 10 and ASA Candidate Font to the 
Link Page Reader required minor modifications to the Recognition Unit and to the 
Data Pickup Unit. 

The decision making circuits, (called ’’Output Selection Latches”) were expanded 
in total number to accommodate the additional fonts to be evaluated. The system had 
previously been designed to read two type fonts one of which consisted of 55 charac¬ 
ters while the second included 19 characters. The memory for each of these fonts 
and for each of the fonts investigated under the subject program is operator selectable. 

A change in optical system magnification was found necessary in order to meet 
resolution requirements and at the same time provide reasonable registration toler¬ 
ance when reading the fonts added. Scanning resolution was determined by stroke 
width. A vertical registration shift tolerance of ±1 scanning raster row is obtained 
by adjusting the magnification of the optical system to the point where at least three 
rows of the scanning raster represent a horizontal stroke thickness. Using only bits 
from the center row then, a ±1 row shift in the vertical registration can be tolerated 
without loss of recognition accuracy. System magnification then, is fixed by the 
thickness of a horizontal stroke. Maximum height of characters ranged between 
.100 and .130 inches with the associated scanning raster consisting of 20 to 30 rows 
of video, respectively. For the larger size, i.e. the ASA Candidate Font, a magni¬ 
fication of 17.6 is used while magnification for reading Artisan 10 or Manifold 12 is 
set at 20.4. Change in magnification requires a small change in illumination level to 
cause the photodiode outputs to stay constant for a given range of stroke density. 

Data for encoding Bold Face #16, Underwood Financial Gothic and Artisan 10 
was taken on an earlier Link Page Reader known as the Model X-3. This system is 
limited to a lower maximum allowable resolution than the present multifont page 
reader, i.e. 250 as compared to 480 areas per character matrix. While data was 
processed for certain of the above mentioned type styles, using the Model X-3 sys¬ 
tem, development of an improved Link Page Reader progressed to a state where 
certain logic refinements in this system made it desirable to perform further evalua¬ 
tions using this improved equipment. Data was therefore, processed using this newly 
developed machine for the two type styles, selected for readability demonstration. 

A distinction must be made therefore, between the low resolution data of Artisan 10 (1) 
and the higher resolution data of Artisan 10 (2), the former taken on the Model X-3 
and the latter on the newly developed page reader. 
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SECTION m 


THE FONT ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUE 


1. AUTOMATIC CHARACTER ANALYZER 

The reliability of any reading technique based on comparisons of characteristics 
of unknown patterns with stored information must depend to a large extent on the 
accuracy of the stored information. To the highest degree possible, this information 
must include only nonvariant characteristics of the specific patterns to be recognized, 
disregarding all variables introduced by machine peculiarities, ribbon condition, or 
human fallibility. 

One of the early methods for solving this problem in the Link development pro¬ 
gram was to project a magnified character image onto an especially designed overlay 
representing the reader scanning format. Each incremental area (bit) of the char¬ 
acter was then assigned a corresponding weight based on the relative amount of black 
or white information contained in the area in question and the surrounding areas. 
Several weaknesses existed in this technique, however, including the following: 

1) In order to obtain a usable image size, a transparency was made of each 
character, permitting magnification by projection. The integration of character 
detail in photographic processes introduced error. 

2) The establishment of scanning references and bit color was a matter of human 
judgment and was, therefore, subject to error. 

3) The data had to be based on only a few impressions of each character because 
of the laborious and time-consuming work involved. Therefore, differences due to 
type variations, ribbon condition, etc., arising in large data samples were not fully 
accounted for. 

4) No accurate method of simulating possible worst-case conditions existed. 

Additional development, however, resulted in the automatic system for data 
taking, known as the Automatic Character Analyzer. 

The Analyzer utilizes the image transducer and timing signals from the Reader 
electronics to accumulate statistical data; specifically, the probability of black and/or 
white occurrence in every incremental area (bit) and many samples of a particular 
typed or printed character. 

Scanning references and bit color are no longer subject to human decisions, since 
they are established by the reading machine. A quick and accurate composite from 
many samples of each character from a variety of machines of the type styles under 
consideration can now be made. In multifont applications, determination of the 
amount of invariant data for the same character in two or more type styles can be 
done by preparing documents having equal numbers of each type sample. These are 
rapidly converted into the desired composite for samples of 20, 100, or 1, 000 
characters. 
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In addition to its value in determining memory encoding information, the Analyzer 
is a powerful development tool. It provides immediate research data on the value of 
various reader logic design innovations. 

The Automatic Character Analyzer operation results in the following outputs: 

1) Counting and displaying the total occurrence of white for each bit position for 
a character sample of 20, 100, or 1,000 impressions. 

2) Counting and displaying the total occurrence of black for each bit position for 
a character sample of 20, 100, or 1, 000 impressions. 

3) Selecting and displaying the appropriate row (1 to 30) and column (A to P) 
locations being analyzed at any particular time. 

4) Providing a sequential printed output, including column and row identification, 
total white occurrence, and total black occurrence for each bit position of the scanning 
format. 

The next logical improvement for this system would be a conversion unit for 
production of punched card outputs. The cards, punched in appropriate coded form, 
could be immediately processed by the IBM 1460 computer facility at Link for the - - 
purpose of reader memory encoding. 
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SECTION IV 


FONT INVESTIGATIONS 


Performance figures (Figure 9) have been obtained using a Link Page Reader 
equipped for type font data reduction and modified to include the additional fonts of 
Figure 10 in its vocabulary for reading performance evaluation. In examining the 
performance figures shown in Figure 9, certain factors should be kept in mind when 
comparing reject and error rates for unstylized, semi-stylized, and stylized vocabu¬ 
laries. Test documents for the ASA Candidate Font and for Artisan 10 were limited 
by economic considerations to single typewriters for their preparation while approxi¬ 
mately 30 typewriters and as many different operators were involved in the preparation 
of Modified Manifold 12 samples. 

The absence of multiple typewriter and multiple operator-induced variables in 
the original type samples on which the reading machine memory is based, and in the 
test documents used for determining reject and error rates, undoubtedly makes the 
Artisan 10 and ASA Font performance data appear better than would occur in a 
practical application. Modified Manifold 12 results then are probably most repre¬ 
sentative of performance achievable under "real world" handicaps. A common basis 
exists, however, between the ASA Candidate font and Artisan 10 results, which 
permit a direct comparison and a good indication of the accuracy improvement to be 
gained by stylization. Again, however, this conclusion must be modified by the 
larger number of characters in the unstylized font tested since, as the number of 
characters to be recognized is increased, the probability that two or more charac¬ 
ters will look alike also increases, making recognition more difficult. 

It was interesting to note during the preparation and testing of these documents 
that the number of errors made by trained typists far exceeded the number of reading 
machine errors made as a result of reading these same documents. 

Certain system features were disabled during this program in order to prevent 
influencing results with an unnecessary number of variables. These features were: 

1) Automatic paper feed, loading, discharge or stacking. 

2) Automatic line finding or tracking (line skew compensation). 

3) Line rescans in an attempt to recognize rejects. 

4) Magnetic tape output unit. 

All test documents (see actual type samples with associated printouts shown in 
Figure 11) were prepared on one grade of paper using polyethylene carbon ribbon 
equipped electric typewriters. The paper used was one selected as being most 
suitable for optical character recognition applications (see Section V.l.d.). The 
reflectivity of this paper is high, and the adherence of ink to the paper when using 
polyethylene carbon ribbons is uniform. No typewriter cleaning or other typewriter 
maintenance procedures were carried out prior to or during the reading performance 
evaluation. 

Documents are mounted manually on the scanning mechanism and positioning of 
the optical system successively over each line to be read is also operator controlled. 
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Figure 10. Comparative Samples of the Candidate Fonts Selected for Assessment 
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Character scanning is at 250 characters per second. After each character is read, 
the machine-decision is temporarily stored in a magnetic core buffer memory until 
the entire line has passed the photodetector array, followed by printout of the informa¬ 
tion on an input-output typewriter. 

Each typewritten test document was scanned and printed out; then printout and 
original were visually compared with all rejects and errors noted. The reject and 
error rate goals (combined _< 0.2 percent) should, of course, apply only to those 
characters scanned which are machine chargeable rejects and errors. Otherwise, 
the figures do not provide an accurate indication of font or reading machine perfor¬ 
mance since they would be influenced by such things as typist proficiency, negligence 
of normal typewriter maintenance, mutilation of documents by improper manual 
handling, etc. 

Each reject and error, however, has been considered Scanner chargeable except 
for flagrant violations on character quality. To be more specific, rejects and errors 
have been charged against the Scanner when caused by: 

1) Poor erasures 

2) Mild amounts of dirt 

3) Small voids 

4) Mild embossing 

5) Low contrast 

6) Wrinkles or creases 

7) Unknown factors 

Rejects or errors have not been charged against the Scanner when caused by: 

1) Overstrikes or merge with adjacent characters 

2) Very poor erasures 

3) Severe amounts of dirt 

4) Large voids 

5) Holes or tears in reading area 

6) Severe embossing 

7) Severe line skew (> ±30) 

8) Operator carelessness when operating the Scanner. 

1. SELECTION OF CANDIDATE FONTS FOR ASSESSMENT 

From a survey of available typewriter fonts, a group of candidate fonts for auto¬ 
matic reading has been compiled as shown in Table I. Typewritten test samples of 
each were examined with certain characteristic measurements made for each. Based 
on the following selection criteria, the list of candidates was reduced to five fonts. 
From these, three were encoded (numerals and upper and lower case alphas) into the 
memory of a Link Page Reading System for reading performance evaluation using 
actual documents. 
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Candidate Fonts Selection Criteria 


a) Characters within sets to have reasonably uniform overall height and width. 

b) Characters within sets to have reasonably uniform stroke width. 

c) Characters within sets to be reasonably pleasing in appearance. 

d) The standard characters of each set should be given preference over options 
offered by typewriter manufacturers. 

e) Only upper case characters are examined in detail; however, this did not 
limit selections to only single case fonts. 


f) Sets in which merged and overlapping series occur frequently are avoided 
except where merge and overlap is consistently confined to specific locations (serifs). 


g) Discrimination between "O" and "zero" 
considered essential. 


and between "I" and "one” 


are not 


h) Fonts listed in the Federal Supply Catalog under Air Force stock class 7430 
have been given serious consideration. 

Using the above selection criteria, the type styles of Table I were reduced to the 
following five fonts, comparative samples of which are shown in Figure 10: 

1. Boldface #16 

2. Artisan 10 

3. Underwood Financial Gothic 

4. Modified Manifold 12 

5. ASA Candidate Font for optical scanning application 

In the selection of Artisan 10 as a candidate, the standard numerals of this font 
were judged to be undesirable for OCR because of height variations which increased 
the possibility of merge between adjacent lines. An optional numeral set, one con¬ 
sidered standard for the IBM Prestige Pica font, is considered superior in the un- 
stylized class for OCR; therefore, the test typewriter was equipped with Artisan 10 
alphas and symbols with Prestige Pica numerals. This combination then, is the font 
subsequently referred to in this report as Artisan 10. 

2. UNSTYLIZED FONT INVESTIGATIONS 

Type fonts designed for commercial typewriters, with the principal design cri¬ 
terion of appearing pleasing to the human eye, are considered unstylized (i.e., not 
designed with mechanized optical character recognition considerations in mind). The 
groat majority of type fonts fall into this category. The selection of such fonts as 
candidates for optical scanning must be based on characteristics that allow maximum 
recognition in a scanning system. Boldface #16 and Artisan 10 were selected as 
unnlyli. <’<| louts well suited for optical scanning application. 
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TABLE I. CANDIDATE FONTS 










Boldface #16 consists of upper case, lower case, and numerals, and has a pleasing 
appearance partly due to proportional character spacing and generous line spacing. 

Line spacing is considered adequate for OCR when, regardless of which characters 
are adjacent in two successive lines, a horizontal white band of at least 0.010 inches 
exists between lines. Variations among typewriters, however, must be taken into 
account. Another characteristic of Boldface #16, but one which might indicate limited 
usage, is that it is found only on electric typewriters having proportional spacing and 
utilizing a carbon ribbon. This implies that all characters will consist of uniform 
black strokes and a minimum number of voids. 

Electronic masks were made for every character in the unstylized fonts investi¬ 
gated, along with cross-reference charts indicating the number of existing differences 
when the electronic mask of any one character is compared with the total form of any 
other character in a particular group. It was found that the total number of differences 
is at least five in nearly all cases. 

The second candidate selected for investigation is Artisan 10. This unstylized 
font also includes upper case alphas, lower case alphas, and numerals, and is con¬ 
sidered superior to Boldface #16 for optical scanning application. The data derived 
from actual type samples using the Automatic Character Analyzer revealed greater 
uniformity of stroke width for Artisan 10. The Artisan 10 font also has favorable 
line spacing and character height (six lines per inch and 0.117 inch, respectively). 

This guarantees adequate separation between lines under normal circumstances. 

The characters in the Artisan 10 font were separated into three groups according 
to their gross physical characteristics. 

Each electronic mask in this font (considering each group individually) has a 
minimum difference count of five (with two exceptions) when compared with the total 
form of each and every other character. The exceptions are in Group I where lower 
case "i” and the capital ”1" provide poor discrimination. 


Poor Discrimination Combinations: "i" vs. ’T” 

*T'vs. ”i M 

Artisan 10(1) System Scanning Resolution: 25 rows x 10 columns 

= 480 bits total 


Artisan 10(2) System Scanning Resolution: 30 rows x 16 columns 

= 480 bits total 


Artisan 10(1) Hardware Evaluation: None 


Artisan 10(2) Hardware Evaluation: 


Vocabulary size 
Number of documents read 
Total number of characters 
Total number of errors 
Total number of rejects 
Machine chargeable errors 
Machine chargeable rejects 


62 characters 
37 

51,809 
37 (0.071%) 

11 ( 0 . 021 %) 

20 (0.038%) 

7 (0.031%) 
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Errors and rejects that were not considered machine chargeable included the 
following: 

1) "i" substitution for colons and semi-colons (not in vocabulary). 

2) Substitutions or rejects which occurred for the open parenthesis and close 
parenthesis symbols (not in vocabulary). 

3) Substitutions or rejects which occurred when characters were underlined. 
NOTE: Most documents were read twice to complete volume requirements. 

3. SEMI-STYLIZED FONT INVESTIGATIONS 

A semi-stylized type font is one in which machine readability influenced its 
original design to a small degree or is a "conventional" font which has been modified 
in an attempt to better satisfy machine readability considerations. Most, if not all, 
fonts in this category have been created by the latter process — that of modification. 

The choice of existing semi-stylized fonts is not extensive. One, a modified 
version of Underwood Financial Gothic (also referred to as Farrington Selfchek 12F1 
numerals plus Farrington Selfchek 12H1 upper and lower case alphas and punctuation) 
constitutes the vocabulary of one of the early operational page readers, the Farrington 
MX2021( )/G. A second, Modified Manifold 12, is part of the vocabulary of a Link 
Page Reader used as a test vehicle in the subject program. Both of these fonts are 
characterized by good horizontal and vertical character separation. Also, shapes 
of certain characters in the unstylized versions of each font have been altered slightly 
in cases where area discrimination was poor when compared to certain other char¬ 
acters. Underwood Financial Gothic, however, is considered less suitable for an 
area analysis recognition technique because of narrow stroke width on nearly all 
available type samples. Although specified to be 0.012 inches ±0.003 inches, very 
few samples were found to have stroke widths as much as 0.012 inches. Very narrow 
strokes are considered undesirable, using an area analysis technique, because regis¬ 
tration tolerance is reduced on incremental areas normally defined as being located 
well within the stroke boundaries. 

To compensate by reducing the size of these incremental areas (i.e., finer 
scanning resolution) can only be done at the expense of noise tolerance. That is, the 
capability for ignoring small voids is reduced when scanning resolution is increased. 

Electronic masks were made for every character in the semi-stylized fonts 
investigated along with cross-reference charts indicating the number of differences 
between encoded and total character forms. 

The cross-reference charts for Underwood Financial Gothic show that, with the 
exception of four cases, every encoded character has at least five differences between 
each and every character combination in the respective groups. Group I, determined 
by the classification filter, consists of lower case "i" and lower case "1”. Only one 
reliable difference was found to exist between these two characters. In Group II, the 
numeral ”1” vs. the capital "I" and vice-versa show only three differences. Of the 
two semi-stylized candidate fonts then. Modified Manifold 12 is considered superior 
and was selected for hardware evaluation. 
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The characters in this font were separated into two groups according to their 
gross physical characteristics. 

Each electronic mask in this font (considering each group individually) has a 
minimum difference count of five when compared with the total form of each and every 
other character. 

Poor Discrimination Combinations: 

System Scanning Resolution: 


Hardware Evaluation: 

Vocabulary Size 
Number of documents read 
Total number of characters 
Total number of errors 
Total number of rejects 
Machine chargeable errors 
Machine chargeable rejects 

4. STYLIZED FONT INVESTIGATIONS 

A type font that is specifically designed to increase the reliability of an optical 
character recognition system with only secondary regard to aesthetics can be termed 
stylized. Characters in a stylized font are usually designed with bold and uniform 
strokes offering increased area differences between character combinations. 


None 

30 rows x 16 columns 
= 480 bits total 


55 characters 
50 

59,052 
39 (0.069%) 

27 (0.045%) 

39 (0.069%) 

27 (0.045%) 


Some unstylized fonts have only a minimum area difference between certain 
characters, for example "B" and "8”. Small area difference allows reliable recog¬ 
nition only under conditions of good print quality. Degradation along the leftmost 
vertical stroke of the "B" might cause significant dissimilarities to disappear. 
Excessive ink blooming in the left, center region of the numeral 8 will also increase 
the probability of substitution. Another example is the upper case ”S" versus the 
numeral "5’’. Also, in some fonts of the unstylized or even semi-stylized class, 
insufficient area differences exist between the upper case "I” and the numeral "1”. 


Subcommittee X3.1 on Character Recognition under American Standards Associa¬ 
tion Sectional Committee X3 has designed a stylized font, intended for optical charac¬ 
ter recognition application. Known as the TG1C font to that organization, this font 
includes upper case alphas and numerals and offers improved area difference over 
unstylized counterparts. Cases where insufficient area differences often exist have 
been given special consideration. Distinct differences were provided between "B" 
and ”8", "I" and ”1", "5 M and "S”, and "Oh" and zero such that a greater degree of 
mutilation can be tolerated without misiaentification by the reading equipment. Stroke 
widths are uniform and separation between any combination of characters in this font 
is adequate, providing typewriter keys are not bent. 


The ASA Candidate Font is a single case font, with proposed availability in four 
basic sizes, designated W, X, Y, and Z, where W is the smallest and Z the largest. 
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In the interest of promoting font standardization, the Rome Air Development Center 
has purchased a typewriter with size X. Samples from this machine provide the 
basis for the stylized font investigation described. 

The characters in this font were regarded as one group with the exception of the 
capital "I". The "I" being narrower than any other character in the vocabulary per¬ 
mitted easier recognition by width and height measurement. 


Each electronic mask proved to have a minimum difference count of five when 
compared with the total form of each and every other character. 

Poor Discrimination Combinations: None 


System Scanning Resolution: 


30 rows x 16 columns 
= 480 bits total 


Hardware Evaluation: 


Vocabulary size 
Number of documents read 
Total number of characters 
Total number of errors 
Total number of rejects 
Machine chargeable errors 
Machine chargeable rejects 


36 characters 
33 

54,749 
39 (0.071%) 

0 (0%) 

2 (0.004%) 

0 (0%) 


Errors and rejects that were not considered machine chargeable included the 
following. 

1) Overlapped characters caused by typist error. 

2) Characters not considered part of the ASA Candidate Font. 

3) Symbols not included in the ASA Candidate Font. 

NOTE: Most documents were read three times to complete volume requirements. 
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SECTION V 
RELATED FEATURES 


1. REFLECTANCE TESTS 

Significant improvements in the "quality” (clearness, sharpness, cleanness, etc.) 
of typewritten character impressions can be obtained by careful selection of both paper 
and ribbon. For optimum reading performance, documents should also be character¬ 
ized by high contrast between character impressions and paper. Careful selection of 
paper and ribbons helps to ensure adequate contrast and is especially important when 
reusable ribbons are employed in the machines producing the documents to be scanned. 
Reflectance measurements within the range of spectral sensitivity of the reader photo¬ 
sensors provide, therefore, one important basis for paper and ribbon selection. 

a. Reflectance Measuring Equipment 

The response of the photosensors (T. I. Type LS400) used in the Link Page 
Reader peaks sharply at 900 millimicrons; therefore, the reflectance measuring 
apparatus shown in Figure 12 is designed to be effective only in the vicinity of this 
wavelength. Most of the system is composed from commercially available compon¬ 
ents. Reflectance measurements have been found to agree closely with costly record¬ 
ing spectrophotometers. 

A cutaway view (Figure 13) shows the complete equipment consisting of four units: 

1) The measuring sphere, including photomultiplier. 

2) The indicating instrument, which is used as a microammeter. 

3) The power supply and amplifier. 

4) The tungsten light source with filters. 

Paper samples are inserted beneath the cover on top of the integrating sphere 
using a nonreflective black backing material. Samples are compared against a "white" 
working standard having a uniform stable reflectivity within the range of 400 to 1. 100 
millimicrons. The standard of total reflectance is magnesium carbonate, which is 
taken as 100 percent. A magnesium carbonate block, however, is inconvenient for 
calibration and comparison. Therefore, the device employs a white porcelain working 
standard. This porcelain has less reflectance than magnesium carbonate and should 
not be used for setting of 100 percent reflectance when taking measurements. If. 
however, the light control is set for true reflectance of the porcelain at a given light 
wavelength and the porcelain is replaced with the sample, the reading will be the 
correct reflectance of the sample. A block of magnesium carbonate is used for 
calibrating the porcelain standard periodically. The equipment calibration procedure 
is to: 

1) Set the wavelength of interest by selecting a filter. Presently used is a 
Corning Filter CS7-69 with a cutoff wavelength of 0.85 u. 
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Figure 12. Link Reflectance Measuring Equipment 
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2) Adjust microammeter for zero percent reflectance. 

3) Place the magnesium carbonate block on the measuring aperture. 

4) Open the light shutter and adjust the lamp control (Variac) for 100 percent 
reflectance. 

5) Close the light shutter and substitute the porcelain standard for the magnesium 
carbonate. 

6) Open the light shutter and read the reflectance of the porcelain. Record this 
reading and check it before each individual measurement. 

By following this procedure for each wavelength of interest, a reflectance curve 
of porcelain secondary standard can then be made at any wavelength. Because the 
block of magnesium carbonate is satisfactory as a standard only as long as it is 
clean and not aged, it should be scraped lightly with a knife if it becomes stained. 

b. Paper Reflectance Measurements 

The Reflectance Measuring Equipment has been employed to determine reflec¬ 
tances of a large assortment of paper samples. Table II lists the percent reflectance 
of each sample tested and identifies the paper as to manufacturer and weight. 

c. Ribbon Impression Reflectance Measurements 

The measurement of rough texture samples such as typewriter ribbons can also 
be accomplished with the Link Reflectance Measuring Equipment because the measur¬ 
ing area is large enough (about 0.5 square inch) to provide test results of high accu¬ 
racy and reproducibility. 

The results of a comparison test of five Columbia ribbons are given in Table III. 
The reflectance measurements for each ribbon were taken on samples prepared by 
typing an identical dense pattern of a special character (i.e., an Item Separator 
Symbol in the Modified Manifold 12 type font) on sheets of paper of various grades. 

The patterns were kept as nearly identical as possible by using a single electric 
typewriter with the same impression and multiple copy control settings. Further 
control was exercised by taking the average of the readings from three separate 
samples of each paper-ribbon combination. 

These results (Table III) give an accurate indication of the range of reflectivity 
which can be expected with the ribbons involved. However, several factors such as 
voiding, smearing, and other ink transfer characteristics may influence the reading 
without giving an absolute indication of the contribution of each. For this reason, 
reflectivity alone is not a fool-proof indicator of the suitability of a given ribbon for 
optical scanning, although it does quickly identify those which are unsuitable from 
the viewpoint of insufficient contrast at the particular wavelengths of interest. Thus, 
reflectivity is only one of several characteristics of interest in the selection of suitable 
ribbons for optical scanning as discussed in Section V. l.d. 
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TABLE II. PAPER REFLECTANCE MEASUREMENTS 


Sample 

No. 

Manufacturer 

Wgt. 

Description 

Reflectance 

(percent) 

1 

Columbia 

16 

Trojan Bond 

68. 5 

2 

Columbia 

20 

NSI-41S S/C 

81.3 

3 

Columbia 

24 

TSI-1207 

84.7 

4 

Columbia 

24 

WC-2-8008 A 

86. o 

5 

Columbia 

24 

Mayville 

82. 0 

6 

Mead 

11 

Opaque Form Bond 

65. 5 

7 

Mead 

20 

Moist-Rite Bond 

79.0 

8 

Mead 

24 

Moist-Rite Bond 

81.3 

9 

Mead 

33 

Opaque Circular 

77.4 

10 

Mead 

40 

Opaque Circular 

80.9 

11 

Oxford 

18 

MC-2-3602 

87.5 

12 

Oxford 

19 

Rangely PM2-3035 

84.0 

13 

Oxford 

20 

US2-2578 

83.3 

14 

Oxford 

20 

WC-2-4865A 

83. 0 

15 

Oxford 

20 

MC2-5114 

82.5 

16 

Oxford 

20 

SCAN-51-YY1 

84.7 

17 

Oxford 

20 

PM2-3997 

85. 1 

18 

Oxford 

20 

US2-2476 

81.8 

19 

Oxford 

20 

X-3539H S/C 

78.8 

20 

Oxford 

28 

WC-2-7018A 

89.8 

21 

Howard 

16 

Vellum Bond 

83.9 

22 

Miami Paper Co. 

16 

Coated Bond 

| 

86.4 

23 

Finch, Pruyn & Co. 

20 

Finch Offset 

' 

77.2 

24 

Aetna Paper Co. 

20 

English Maxopaque 

80.8 

25 

Standard Paper Co. 

20 

Surgave Plate 

74. 1 

26 

Federal Spec. 
UU-P-121-1 Type III 

20 

Unknown 

80.7 

27 

Mead 

20 

Duplicator 

77.4 
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TABLE III. RIBBON IMPRESSION REFLECTANCE MEASUREMENTS 


Sample 

No. 

Paper 

Manufacturer 

Wgt. 

Ribbon 

Pattern 

Reflectance 

(percent) 

1 

Columbia NSI-418 S/C 

20 

Columbia M50LX082 

12.0 

2 

Oxford MC 2-3602 

18 

Columbia M50LX082 

14.3 

3 

Oxford PM 2-3035 

18 

Columbia M50LX082 

15.3 

4 

Oxford US 2-2578 

20 

Columbia M50LX082 

14,0 

5 

Oxford WC 2-8008A 

24 

Columbia M50LX082 

15. 0 

6 

Oxford WC 2-4865A 

20 

Columbia M50LX082 

13.7 

7 

Columbia NSI-418 S/C 

20 

Columbia SF-50 

25. 7 

8 

Oxford MC 2-3602 

18 

Columbia SF-50 

29.0 

9 

Oxford PM 2-3035 

18 

Columbia SF-50 

29.7 

10 

Oxford US 2-2578 

20 

Columbia SF-50 

23.3 

11 

Oxford WC 2-8008A 

24 

Columbia SF-50 

24.0 

12 

Oxford WC 2-4865A 

20 

Columbia SF-50 

25.3 

13 

Columbia NSI-418 S/C 

20 

Columbia M50LX090 

14.5 

14 

Oxford MC 2-3602 

18 

Columbia M50LX090 

14, 7 

15 

Oxford PM 2-3035 

18 

Columbia M50LX090 

16.2 

16 

Oxford US 2-2578 

20 

Columbia M50LX090 

16. 0 

17 

Oxford WC 2-8008A 

24 

Columbia M50LX090 

1 

13.3 

18 

Oxford WC 2-4865A 

20 

Columbia M50LX090 

13.3 

19 

Columbia NSI-418 S/C 

20 

Columbia PF75-P53 

14.8 

20 

Oxford MC 2-3602 

18 

Columbia PF75-P53 

18.3 

21 

Oxford PM 2-3035 

18 

Columbia PF75-P53 

15. 7 

22 

Oxford US 2-2578 

20 

Columbia PF75-P53 

15.5 

23 

Oxford WC 2-8008A 

24 

Columbia PF75-P53 

15.2 

24 

Oxford WC 2-4865A 

20 

Columbia PF75-P53 

17.2 

25 

Columbia NSI-418 S/C 

20 

Columbia SF-730 

21. 0 

26 

Oxford MC 2-3602 

I 

18 

Columbia SF-730 

23. 5 

27 

Oxford PM 2-3035 

18 

Colombia SF-730 

9 9 9 

28 

Oxford US 2-2578 

20 

Columbia SF-730 

21.3 

29 

Oxford WC 2-8008A 

24 

Columbia SF-730 

| 

22.8 

30 

Oxford WC 2-4865A 

20 

Columbia SF-730 

25.7 

31 

Howard 

16 

IBM 5121 

13.0 
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d. Evaluation of Carbon Ribbon and Paper Combinations 

During the course of this study it became apparent that the best combination for 
optical scanning application was not necessarily the paper having the highest reflec¬ 
tance and opacity combined with the ribbon which produced the lowest reflectance 
character strokes, although these are, of course, important characteristics. For 
optimum results, properties such as voids, addition noise (ink splatter), and contrast 
should be evaluated using various paper and ribbon combinations. 

A test covering all possible combinations of commercially available ribbons and 
paper would be a formidable, if not impossible, task. Therefore, only a limited 
number of possibilities were tried from which several acceptable combinations 
resulted. Only carbon ribbons were tested and these were limited to polyethylene 
and mylar types. Most of the paper considered was 20 pound (basis - 500 sheets, 

17 inches by 22 inches) and all had reflectance exceeding 80 percent when measured 
using the Link Reflectance Measuring Equipment. Ail ribbons and paper used in 
the test are commercially available. 

A single electric typewriter (IBM Model 11) was used to prepare all test samples 
using a medium setting (five) on the impression control and setting "A" on the multiple 
copy control. Each sample was made up using the same series of characters and 
symbols. 

Tests were conducted with the paper samples divided into two major groups in 
anticipation of several ribbons being consistently deficient in one or more respects. 
Sample preparation and testing of deficient ribbons using the second group of paper 
samples was, therefore, considered unnecessary. 

Test data for the first group of paper samples is given in Figures 14 through 17 
with similar data given for the second group in Figures 18 through 21. In Figures 14 
and 18 are recorded actual photodiode signal amplitudes (millivolts) resulting from 
scanning the test documents using the Model X-3 Scanner. This gives a very good 
indication of relative contrast-for the various ribbon-paper combinations and from 
this it is easily seen that the SF-50, SF-100, and SF-730 ribbons produce output 
signals generally inferior to the other ribbons tested. 

Figures 15 and 19 show the results of a visual examination of addition noise (ink 
splatter, fuzziness of stroke edges, smear, etc.). From this it can be seen that the 
Mb0 LX090 and SF-730 ribbons are generally unacceptable. Severe flaking of the 
SF-730 was evident on all samples even without examination under magnification. 

Figures 16 and 20 give an indication of the number of voids which occur within 
the character strokes using the various combinations of ribbon and paper. The 
M50 LX090 and SF-730 ribbons were also generally unacceptable in this respect. 

Figures 17 and 21 show stroke width measurements with the most interesting 
result being the significantly wider strokes produced by the SF-100 special mylar 
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Figure 14. Group 1 Paper-Ribbon Evaluation (Relative Contrast) 
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Figure 15. Group 1 Paper-Ribbon Evaluation (Addition Noise) 
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Figure 16, Group 1 Paper-Ilibbon Evaluation (Voids) 
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Test: Stroke Width 
Light Level: 
Photodiode Reference: 
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Figure 18. Group 2 Paper-Ribbon Evaluation (Relative Contrast) 


Test: Relative Contrast (millivolts photodiode signal) 
Light Level: 67 volts 
Photodiode Reference: #24 
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Figure 19. Group 2 Paper-Ribbon Evaluation (Addition Noise) 


Test: Addition Noise (after careful handling) 
Light Level: 

Photodiode Reference: 
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Figure 20. Group 2 Paper-Ribbon Evaluation (Voids) 


Test: Voids 
Light Level: 
Photodiode Reference: 
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Figure 21. Group 2 Paper-Ribbon Evaluation (Stroke Width) 


Test: Stroke Width 
Light Level: 
Photodiode Reference: 
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ribbon. An optical scanner designed to read documents produced using this ribbon 
should take this feature into account. 


Careful examination of all data indicates that no more than five of the 42 ribbon 
and paper combinations are acceptable in all respects for optical scanning purposes. 
Listed in order of preference, these are: 


Ribbon 


Paper 


Columbia PF75 P53 
Columbia PF75 P53 
IBM 5121 
IBM 5121 
IBM 5121 


Oxford Scan-51-YY1 #20 Scanamaster 
Oxford MC2-5114 Grade MWLD 
Oxford Scan-51-YY1 #20 Scanamaster 
Oxford MC2-5114 Grade MWLD 
Columbia Scanamaster NSI-418 S/C 


The differences among the above combinations are extremely small and the order 
of preference might easily be altered by other observers. The Columbia PF75 P53 
ribbon exhibited slightly superior resistance to smear when the test documents were 
subjected to much manual handling; therefore, it is preferable to the IBM 5121 where 
this characteristic is important. The Columbia Scanamaster NSI-418 S/C is report¬ 
edly a calendered version of Oxford Scan-51-YY1 #20 but otherwise identical. 
Calendering seems to give no apparent improvement and only results in a more trans¬ 
parent paper resulting in lower reflectance measurements and slightly reduced con¬ 
trast. The Scan-51-YY1, MC2-5114 and Scanamaster NSI-418 S/C samples were the 
only coated papers tested for ribbon compatibility. All other papers were uncoated. 


e. Preprinted Form Inking 

Preprinted text or lines on the documents which have no significance to the 
Scanner should ideally have the same reflectivity as the paper itself; they will then 
be ’'invisible” to the Scanner. It has been found that a correct mixture of red and 
white inks can simultaneously be highly visible to the human eye and practically 
invisible to the Scanner. 


Two excellent "dropout” colors are Splended Red, mixed one to ten with white, 
and ML 117, made by Van Son Holland, Inc., Mineola, New York. A reflectivity 
diagram of the latter is shown in Figure 22. 

For maximum efficiency, forms should be arranged so that the information to be 
read is confined to consecutive lines to facilitate machine programming. This also 
minimizes the time lost in searching for data or skipping fields. 

2. CHARACTER IMPRESSION TOLERANCES 

For an area analysis recognition technique to function effectively, characters to 
be read must be characterized by certain standards of angular orientation, registration, 
dimensional stability, additive noise, reductive noise, and contrast. 

In any data processing system employing OCR, there are those who are concerned 
as to whether these standards are met. These include the printing device manufacturer, 
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Figure 22. Reflectivity Diagram 




























various printing establishments (when preprinted forms are involved), paper manu¬ 
facturers, OCR machine manufacturer, and OCR machine user. Each is naturally 
concerned as to whether his product is compatible with OCR character quality require¬ 
ments. 

For OCR equipment to accommodate a majority of documents prepared using a 
variety of printing devices including typewriters, posting/'bookkeepmg machines, and 
high- speed computer printer, the equipment should be characterized by the following: 

Angular Orientation : Variations in character skew must be expected when scanning 
machine-prepared documents because of manufacturing tolerances, bent keys, and 
document skew during preparation. 

In earlier vocabulary developments, it was determined that skew tolerance, 
while reading, nearly always extended at least 1.5 degrees beyond the range of skew 
included in the original typed impressions upon which the memory is based. There¬ 
fore, if the original impressions cover the range -1.5 degrees to +1.5 degrees, a 
total skew tolerance of ±3 degrees must result. The -1.5 to +1.5 degree range on 
the original impressions was induced artifically by clockwise and counterclockwise 
rotation of the image transducer. Counterclockwise rotation of the transducer simu¬ 
lates clockwise rotation of the characters and conversely, clockwise rotation of the 
transducer simulates counterclockwise character rotation. 


To increase skew tolerance, all character encoding has been based on data 
recorded at +1.5 degree and at -1.5degree artificially-induced skew, the objective 
being a final skew tolerance in the reading machine of at least ±3 degrees. 

Sufficient invariant video data was available in all. cases which resulted in just 
one encoded form of each character (a double coding becomes necessary in many 
cases if the skew tolerance is required to exceed +3 degrees). 

Experimental reading tests have verified that a final ±3 degree skew tolerance 
was achieved. This is the recommended maximum tolerance without placing undue 
requirements on OCR equipment. 


Registration : OCR equipment should readily accommodate intermixed, both fixed 

and proportional, horizontal character spacing up to a maximum of at least 12 char¬ 
acters per lineal inch and vertical line spacings which range between five and six 
lines per inch. Separation between adjacent characters as small as 0.010 inches 
should be permissible. Misregistration of adjacent characters should be tolerated 
up to plus or minus one-half the height of a nominal size character. 


Dimensional S tability : For area analysis techniques, extreme stroke width variations 
as well as character height variations should be avoided. This is because most sys¬ 
tems of this type rely on incremental white and black areas being consistently located 
for correct identification. The variation in stroke width between the minimum and 
the maximum allowable width creates areas of uncertainty, which cannot be used as 
a basis for recognition. In the hardware evaluation of fonts, character impressions 
upon which the reading machine memory is based were imprinted with low- and 
high-impression settings, then superimposed to provide a definition of typical limits 
on such areas. Based on the results of this evaluation, it has been established that 



stroke width should be maintained to within ±0.003 inch of nominal. The suggested 
nominal value is 0.013 inches for fonts in which character heights fall within the 
range 0.100 to 0.130 inches. 

Noise : Voids within the strokes of any character of the Scanner vocabulary should 
not exceed the area of a square 0.004 inches per side. Also, the concentration of 
permissible size voids should not be great enough to increase the diffuse reflectance 
of any minimum width character stroke above 20 percent between 400 and 1,100 milli¬ 
microns referred to magnesium carbonate as the primary white standard and measured 
against a flat black background whose reflectance does not exceed four percent (3M 
Flat Black coating). 

Dirt or other extraneous markings on the documents should not exceed the area 
of a square 0.004 inches per side when located within 0. 010 inches of a rectangle 
which just encloses any character to be read (this is the nominal size of the scanning 
field). In other areas, extraneous marks should be limited to the area of a square 
0.010 inches per side. The concentration of extraneous dirt or other markings 
should not be great enough to reduce the diffuse reflectance of any square background 
area 0.100 inches per side below 80 percent between 400 and 1, 100 millimicrons 
referred to magnesium carbonate as the primary white standard and measured against 
a flat black background whose - reflectance does not exceed four percent (3M Flat Black 
coating). 

Contras t: Contrast variation on OCR documents is usually a result of reduced 
character blackness with ribbon usage and/or use of paper with varying reflectance 
characteristics. This problem has been minimized in evaluating reading performance 
in the subject program since all documents were prepared on one grade of paper using 
electric typewriters equipped with single-use carbon ribbon. 

Previous investigations, however, have shown efforts made toward increasing 
and preserving contrast are well worthwhile since a resultant improvement in signal- 
to-noise ratio in the OCR equipment is made possible. With OCR equipment which 
operates in the range 400 to 1,100 millimicrons, good contrast can be ensured by 
employing paper, ribbons, and inks as recommended in Sections V. l.d. and Y. l.e. 
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SECTION VI 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of these tests, the following can be concluded: 

1. It has been established that a stylized font offers the greatest advantages in 
applications where accuracy of the OCR equipment is of paramount importance, 

2. In general, OCR equipment designed to read a single case font will provide 
superior performance over equipment designed to read a double case vocabulary. 

3. Using unmutilated documents having good character quality, combined error/ 
reject rates significantly lower than 0.2 percent have been demonstrated for unstylized, 
semi-stylized, and stylized fonts. 

4. With OCR equipment which operates in the range 400 to 1,100 millimicrons, 
the minimum diffuse reflectance of the paper should be 80 percent or greater referred 
to magnesium carbonate as the primary white standard and measured against a flat 
black background. A variety of commercially available papers will meet this specifi¬ 
cation. 

5. Reflectance of typed impressions on such paper should not exceed 20 percent 
in order to provide sufficient contrast at the wavelengths of interest. 

6. The acceptability of particular paper, ink, or ribbon should not be judged by 
reflectivity alone; i. e., combinational effects should also be considered, 

7. To ensure the nonexistence of reading problems, character impressions in 
an OCR environment should have a minimum separation of 0.010 inches and be free 
from overhang or underhang. 

8. For an area analysis reading technique, character skew (angular deviation 
from an erect position) should not exceed ±3 degrees, including the effects of line 
skew. 

9. Line skew, which is mainly a function of typist proficiency, should not exceed 
one degree in order to avoid undue complexity in the OCR equipment. 

10. To satisfy performance and appearance considerations, stroke width in an OCR 
font should be maintained within ±0. 003 inches, or nominal. The recommended nomi¬ 
nal width is 0.013 inch. 

11. Height of character impressions should fall within the range of 0.100 to 0.130 
inches. 

12. Retyping after making clean erasures has been found to be an acceptable cor¬ 
rection method for OCR. The use of an erasing shield is recommended to avoid 
disfiguration of adjacent characters. 
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SECTION VII 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. A technique for measuring print quality should be developed that is practical, 
inexpensive, and fast. 

2. More exacting parameters should be determined for specifying papers and 
ribbons that are acceptable for optical character recognition use. 

3. In each of the general categories of unstylized, semi-stylized, and stylized 
fonts, a recommended font has been presented, its selection justified, and its perfor¬ 
mance demonstrated using an existing optical page reader. On the basis of the fonts 
tested, these recommendations are summarized as follows: 

FONT SELECTION GUIDE 


Order of 
Preference 

Font 

Classification 

Characters 

Recommended Font 

1 

Stylized 

Single case 

ASA Candidate 

2 

Semi-Stylized 

Single case 

Modified Manifold 12 

3 

Unstylized 

Double case 

Artisan 10 


4. This investigation, although limited in scope because of low funding, shows 
the distinct advantages of using a stylized, machine-designed font, such as the 
American Standards Association Font. Comprehensive tests should now be funded 
which will test the latest version of the A. S. A. Font in a fully-developed and opera¬ 
tional multifont reader. 
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